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gives him his particularity, — but rather that universal 
moral selfhood which underlies his racial individuality 
and constitutes him a unique yet universal, eternal person. 
Second, it needs repeated emphasis that such a conception 
of personality and of the truth-values growing out of it, 
implies a rational idealism. The fundamental values are 
not empirical values, but ideal. The very recognition of 
values is a rational act. The standard of values is not 
a shifting, but an eternal standard. The concrete appli- 
cation of this standard may wait upon the judgment of 
experience and life, but the large principles of truth-valu- 
ation are the same in all ages, because they rest upon that 
recognition of the central worth and reality of personality 
which has been implicit in all human life and thought, 
but which is now becoming increasingly explicit, to the 
clarification of our confused philosophies and practices. 

John "Wright Buckham. 

Pacific Theological Seminary. 



ETHICS AND POLITICS. 

R. M. MacIvee. 

"TT is not, perhaps, the same thing in every case to 
■*■ be a good man and to be a good citizen." 1 In this 
tentative form Aristotle gave expression to a doubt which 
has often been echoed since his day, alike in philosophic 
thought and popular representation. Thinkers and 
statesmen alike have declared that the laws of ethics not 
only do not coincide, but sometimes must actually con- 
flict with the principles of politics. 2 And yet to accept 



'Aristotle, "Ethica Nichomachea," V, 2, 11. 

"Lord Acton, in his introduction to Mr. Burd's edition of "The Prince," 
collected a remarkable number of representative opinions bearing out the 

above statement. 
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this position would be not simply to limit the sphere of 
ethics, it would be to undermine the foundations of ethics. 
If the ethical claim is not necessarily and always valid, 
it is meaningless and contradictory. It is not enough to 
mark off two distinct spheres, each with its own laws, 
as if there were two sciences of conduct, one determining 
the action of man as man, the other of man as citi- 
zen. All such attempts involve the same faulty analysis 
which is responsible for the original problem. To 
meet the difficulty, no less than to see how it arose, 
it is necessary to understand the relation that exists 
between the individual man and the various societies 
of which he is a member and in which his life is 
fulfilled. It is a problem in the interpretation of 
individuality. 

Historically, the recognition of individuality has taken 
the following form. It is assumed at first that some one 
relationship, — generally the tribal, though sometimes a re- 
ligious association takes the place of the tribe proper — 
provides an adequate controlling principle for the whole 
of life and conduct. One society sums up the whole value 
of human life, until slow experience proves its inade- 
quacy to meet all the> demands made upon it. It appears 
then that man is a member of more than one society, since 
no one by itself can fulfill his sphere of activity. The 
individuality of man refuses to be summed up in a single 
relationship. The family, the church, the industrial 
society are seen in their distinctness from the state, and 
the idea of citizen becomes gradually clarified and limited. 
Now, strictly speaking, the attribution of individuality 
implies that no number of 'memberships' is a full ac- 
count of the being to whom it is attributed, but it is only a 
very developed society that can understand that the man 
is more than the citizen because he is a man, not merely 
because he is also a kinsman or churchman. The way of 
freedom lies through the recognition not of individuality 
as such, but of a widened sociality, which is after all the 
greater part of the truth. 
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The following analogy seems to the writer to suggest 
the truth of this matter. What we perceive as an indi- 
vidual object we know only, or at least can describe only, 
as a complex of general attributes. Similarly we recog- 
nize the individuality of man in the various relationships 
into which he enters. What we are recognizing are vari- 
ous aspects of his nature, all of them social, i. e., all capa- 
ble of general expression. But just as in fact no number 
of common attributes is ever the adequate description of 
the individual object, so no number of associations is ever 
the full measure of the individuality of man. All the 
sides of his nature admit of, or rather demand, a com- 
mon, that is, a social expression, but the expression because 
common is never exhaustive. The more the forms of recog- 
nized relationship increase, the less becomes the unex- 
pressed residue, but it is never a vanishing quantity. The 
average man can be largely and for all practical pur- 
poses, but never wholly, summed up in his memberships. 
As his life grows complexer, these increase, and besides 
the formal and recognized institutions of society there 
spring up, answering to new needs, various uneonstituted 
informal groupings* unions, cliques, and so forth, the es- 
sence of society being recognition and intercommunica- 
tion of some common interest. 

I have labored this point, obvious as it is, because the 
failure to recognize it accounts for much confused thought 
concerning the relations of politics and ethics. There 
has generally been a tendency to make one form of society 
not merely superior but all-comprehensive, and with au- 
thority proportional to its comprehensiveness. In the 
early stages of society it was the patriarchal or more 
generally the .tribal relation that determined human ac- 
tivity; in certain Eastern countries and in the Europe 
of the Middle Ages it was, theoretically at least, the ec- 
clesiastical relation; but as a rule the claim to compre- 
hensive control has been based on the political relation, 
the relation of the man to the state. It was so in the 
days of Aristotle. Aristotle called man a "political ani- 
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mal" where we would have said "social," 3 but the Greek 
language made no distinction. The Greeks did not dis- 
tinguish society from the state — or the political organiza- 
tion of society; the state accordingly was supposed to 
determine conduct in every instance, 4 so that ethics was 
strictly a political and therefore a relative study. The 
individual had no wider standpoint than that of citizen- 
ship. In our own day socialism seems to be desirous of 
establishing in practice the same identification that held 
for the Greeks in theory, of making society one with the 
state, summing up the family 5 and the individual in their 
relation to the state. Further it may be fairly held that 
even Hegel, for all his distinction of the family and 
'civic' society from the state, never really freed himself 
from the Hellenic conception from which he started. If 
we remember the association of the term 'state' with 
the organization of a community in respect of govern- 
ment and law, is it not at least misleading to call the 
State "objective mind," "the realized ethical idea or 
ethical spirit," "the ethical whole and the actualization 
of freedom," and so forth? 6 

8 So we speak of 'political economy' where 'social' would be the more 
appropriate adjective. 

4 This is not to say that the state was supposed to dictate in every in- 
stance; it means that all conduct was supposed to be determinable by con- 
sideration of the welfare of the state. 

6 Even moderate socialists speak of children being 'born to the state' 
as if that were an adequate expression of the fact. 

•See Hegel: "Grundlinien der Philosophie des Bechts," §§257, 258. 
Die WwklicKkeit der sittUclien Idee — der sittliehe Geist. Der Stoat an und 
fwr sich ist das sittHehe Ganee, usw. 

Mr. Bosanquet, following Hegel in his "Philosophical Theory of the 
State," seems rather confused in this matter. He, too, speaks of the state 
as the "incarnation of the general or real will . . . v/nderstood as the wUl 
that toills itself" [italics are mine], but yet admits that state action is 
necessarily external action, limited to the "removal of hindrances." What 
other will is left, on this view, from the way of whose fulfilment the will 
that wills itself removes hindrances? Mr. Bosanquet is fond of saying 
"society or the state," as if the two terms were almost interchangeable, 
and it is difficult to understand alike his definition of the term "state" 
(pp. 150 f.) and .the distinction he actually draws between state and society 
(p. 184). 
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This doctrine would seem to lead us back, under vastly- 
altered circumstances, to that Hellenic view which found 
indeed a unity in all the relations of human life, but found 
it by the entire subordination of all other relations to the 
one. This was to make ethics coincide with politics, 
whereas ethics should itself be the science which seeks 
the unity of the various relations of men to one another, 
of which one is the political. Ethics, recognizing the 
various claims made by the various societies upon men, 
should seek to determine, in the light of the single and 
chief end of man which these in different ways fulfill, the 
place of each in the life of conduct. There would thus 
be but one science of conduct, and whatever problems 
might arise would at least be recognized as within the 
limits of that science, as purely ethical problems. It is 
in fact as absurd for politics to set up absolute rules to 
decide what the citizen ought to do, as it is for economics 
to make absolute rules for 'economic man.' The citizen 
and the economic man so considered are abstractions. 
It is only the science of ethics which, considering the 
whole nature of man, can or should determine how far 
the claims, valid in abstracto, on the citizen or economic 
unit, hold for the man who is an individual, a political, 
and a social being at once. 

The political claim is not in danger thereby, nor its 
importance and necessity diminished. A clear recognition 
of the claims of the state is only possible when its nature 
and its limits also are realized. When it is realized that 
political is only one form of social activity, then only is 
the true value of the state manifest. Its very definite 
limits constitute the reverse side of its very definite claims. 
If it can work only through institution and visible ex- 
ternal organization and so far as such means are effective, 
yet that organization constitutes the basis, the essential 
basis which upholds and preserves the common life and 
common interest of society, and is consequently itself es- 
tablished in the common will to maintain that end. And 
thus is justified its claim or 'right,' first of all in all mat- 
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ters where the preservation or welfare of the community 
as a whole is involved. Because whatever is detrimental 
to the state-organization, endangers that very life of 
society in which alone the individual can realize himself, 
therefore its claim has, ethically (and its force must ulti- 
mately have an ethical basis) a high preeminence. But, 
on the other hand, when this authority is made absolute and 
all-comprehensive, there arises that tyranny of the polit- 
ical society which most competent observers have found 
in the Hellenic states, and which is so marked a character- 
istic of the Platonic "Republic." There the organization 
absorbs private and family life, comprehends within it- 
self all the social relations, aesthetic, religious, ethical, 
thus contradicting the factor of freedom and spontaneity 
which is essential in these. In the Platonic state there 
was indeed a twofold externality thrust upon the inner life. 
For not only was a rule imposed upon that life so that 
its development was no longer free, but that rule came 
db extra, from an original constitution autocratically de- 
termined, and could not, at least in the long run, be re- 
garded as self-imposed. This was the direct consequence 
of a view which made the political relation, in which ex- 
ternality is necessarily involved, all-comprehensive. 

The political relation, then, for the solution of our 
problem, must be clearly recognized as one particular type 
of social relation. We may then regard political science 
as a branch of sociology. 7 Just as economic science in- 
vestigates one form of social activity, political science 
investigates and abstracts another. These various sci- 
ences give the basis of ethics, which must regard man in 
the total humanity into which the different social rela- 
tionships enter. But since conduct is an expression of 
the whole character of a man, the sciences just mentioned 

"The science of sociology is necessarily indefinite: if it comprehends the 
various social relations, it breaks up into a group of sciences, of -which 
economic science and political science are the best defined, whereas if it 
studies simply the common character of all social mind, it becomes a social 
psychology too abstract to be very fruitful. 
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can never be truly normative. Ethics alone stands out as 
the science of conduct, because it alone can look beyond 
the various particular spheres, and, regarding man as in 
his complete self-consciousness he presents the world of 
his activity to himself, can thus alone lay stress on mo- 
tive, the inward and vital principle of action. The other 
sciences but analyze certain of the relations which that 
consciousness finds in the world of its activity. Again, 
so far as they are simply analytic or descriptive, there is 
no possibility of antagonism between these sciences and 
ethics. The facts of existence can never enter into con- 
flict with the ethical claim, since every such claim is rela- 
tive to the conditions under which action must take place. 
It concerns what I ought to do under the given circum- 
stances, not what the circumstances ought to be or to have 
been. To the ethical mind certain of these conditions, 
certain of the facts of existence, may seem undesirable 
as hindering the ethical development of those who are 
subject to them, but since only action and the conscious 
principle prompting to action, the choice of an alternative, 
is morally good or evil, it follows that the necessary con- 
ditions of a particular act, however they may have arisen, 
cannot, in relation to that act, be called morally good or 
evil. The scientific fact is simply the given condition. 
Because every ethical act is determined by the recogni- 
tion of conditions, every change of circumstance must 
modify its external character (if its inner quality of 
ethical is to remain the same), and so every extension 
of our knowledge must affect the direction or manifesta- 
tion of ethical decisions. 

It is a fact not always recognized by scientists that 
while the different sciences, at least those which bear on 
the facts of human life, furnish a basis for ethical theory, 
they can never become themselves normative, if only be- 
cause, being limited each to one particular sphere or 
relation of life, they can never lead us to the comprehen- 
sive viewpoint at which all those relations appear fo- 
cused in the central consciousness of the one subject of 
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all relations, to the viewpoint from which action is un- 
derstood in the light of motive. 

This conclusion appears to solve the much-vexed ques- 
tion from which we started, the question of the relation 
of political and ethical claims. The answer offered is 
that there can be no theoretical conflict here, because 
politics regards man simply as a member of political 
society, i. e., in a particular abstract relation, whereas 
ethics regards man in his concreteness as a human 
being, one of whose characteristics is to be a 'political 
animal. ' 

The subject, however, is of such importance, historic- 
ally at least, that it may be permissible to work out this 
solution in detail. 

Political science looks upon the state as a unity; and 
even when it avoids the dangerous biological analogy of 
the organism, must at least talk of the general or common 
will of the community. But it will simplify our discus- 
sion if we remember that however much meaning we put 
into such expressions as 'collective mind' or 'common 
consciousness,' so far as laws of action are prescribed, 
the actions must be those of individuals who feel or recog- 
nize this community. "When we talk of the state acting as 
a whole, we can only intelligibly mean the action of indi- 
viduals realizing their common membership and pursu- 
ing an organized course sustained by the idea of a com- 
mon good. Hence we may conveniently consider the 
question under two aspects. The organized state must 
contain two classes, ruler and subject, governor and gov- 
erned. The ideal of self-government can never be so 
realized as to break down this division, and even if it 
could, even if ruler and ruled were actually identical, the 
two aspects would still remain. 

This division gives us the two great historical prob- 
lems concerning the relation of politics and ethics, one 
of which, touching the duty of the citizen, might be called 
Aristotle's problem, while the other, the duty of the prince 
or governor, might be called the problem of Maehiavelli. 

Vol. XX— No. 1. 6 
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The latter may be first disposed of, being more obviously- 
due to a confusion of thought. 

(1) Machiavelli sought for the principle by which in an 
age of corruption a ruler could maintain a united state, 
and his observation told him it was not by following the 
recognized principles of ethics but rather by violating 
these. Hence his famous advice to the prince: "You 
have to understand this, that a prince, especially a new 
one, cannot observe all these things for which men are 
esteemed, being often forced, in order to maintain the 
state, to act contrary to fidelity, friendship, humanity, 
and religion." So he boldly declared that right and 
wrong have nothing to do with government. 

The faultiness of this analysis is obvious. Machiavelli, 
not content with isolating ruler from ruled, actually iso- 
lates the citizen from the man. The ethics, the right and 
wrong upon which he turns his back, prescribes laws for 
an abstract being who is a man and yet not a citizen ; his 
politics dictates to a citizen who is nothing more. Thus 
his politics by its own false abstractness has given an 
abstractness to his ethics also. Hence a wrong use of 
absolute terms, and p, wrong dilemma. He says, for in- 
stance: "Inasmuch as it needs a good man to reorganize 
the political life of a city, and a bad man to become by 
violence lord of a republic, it is therefore very rarely 
found that a good man will desire to acquire rule by bad 
means, even for a good end, 8 or that a bad one, having 
acquired rule, will act justly or think of using for good 
the authority he has won by evil." Strictly speaking, 
this distinction of good 'end' and bad 'means' is im- 
possible and meaningless. If goodness and badness is an 
attribute of will alone, a means cannot in itself, in ab- 
straction, be judged either good or bad. In so far as it 
is merely means, in so far as the sole reason why it is 
entertained is its causal relation to the end, in so far, in 



* Cf. the words of Walpole: "No great country was ever saved by good 
men, because good men will not go the lengths that may be necessary." 
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more technical language, as it enters into the intention 
of the agent without forming part of his motive, so far it 
cannot he judged as if it stood as end in itself, hut must 
be regarded in the light of the end. So the question 
comes to he: Is a certain end such as to justify — not a 
moral wrong, for if justified it cannot he such: there is 
neither here nor elsewhere question of the greater right 
set over against the lesser wrong, hut — a certain loss of 
those 'goods' which in one way or another (according 
to our conception of the moral end) morality secures? 
It is a question not between ethics and politics, hut within 
ethics, a problem of values, a question to be answered 
only in the light of the ethical end, of such a final stand- 
ard of value as we are able to set up. Similar questions 
arise everywhere in the interweaving relationships in- 
volved in the different social activities, and these are all 
ethical questions. 

(2) If we turn next to the side of the subject in the 
state, another and more real difficulty presents itself. 
This difficulty arises ultimately from the fact that polit- 
ical self-government is at best only a partially realized 
ideal, and that therefore there must be occasions when 
the law will come as, an external command, alien or even 
antagonistic to the inner principle. So long as the sub- 
ject feels that it is his representative who is acting, that 
the voice of law is the voice of the general will, he is 
virtually, as regards the principle of conduct, in the 
position of the governing authority, and thus can always 
obey in accord with the ethical maxim. But what of 
the citizen to whom the command comes as the mandate 
of an external authority? What of the citizen whose 
ethical sentiment is offended by the command? 

(It might be said that since the law, even when en- 
acting in favor of universally accepted ends, demands 
their fulfillment from a maxim other than the ethical, 
viz., by attaching a penalty to disobedience, it is always 
antagonistic to free moral action, — and this is the posi- 
tion of the anarchist, — but the reply is that law, regard- 
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ing its own violation as exceptional, does not regard its 
observance as the consequence of the penal sanction, that 
in fact the political suasion is intended to apply only in 
the exceptional eases where the ethical sentiment, in vir- 
tue of which alone its enactment was possible, does not 
exist.) 

It is first to be noted that, even when the law does come 
as an external command, i. e., where it is felt by the sub- 
ject to be alien or antagonistic to his ethical sentiment, 
it may still be fulfilled in accordance with the ethical 
principles. Under the Hellenic conception this would, 
of course, invariably happen, for if "the goodness of 
the citizen is relative to the state," 9 it must be expressed 
in obedience to the state. This theory is perfectly 
brought out in Plato's "Crito," where Socrates, regard- 
ing himself as unjustly condemned, yet refuses to avail 
himself of the means of escape put within his reach, be- 
cause so to thwart the law would be to deny the ethical 
principle. It is of no use, he says, to put forward as a 
ground for disobedience the plea that the sentence is 
unjust. 

'And was that our agreement with you?' the law would answer, 'or 
were you to abide by the sentence of the state t . . . Tell us, What com- 
plaint have you to make against us which justifies you in attempting to 
destroy us and the state? In the first place, did we not bring you into 
existence? Your father married your mother by our aid and begat you. 
Say whether you have any objection to urge against those of us who regu- 
late marriage?' None, I should reply. 'Or against those of us who 
after birth regulate the nurture and education of children, in which you 
also were trained? Were not the laws, which have the charge of education, 
right in commanding your father to train you in music and gymnastic?' 
Eight, I should reply. 'Well then, since you were brought into the world 
and nurtured and educated by us, can you deny in the first place that you 
are our child and slave, as your fathers were before you? And if this is 
true, you are not on equal terms with us: nor can you think that you have 
a right to do to us what we are doing to you. ' 10 

Whether Socrates 'did well to die' or not, he died true 
to the Hellenic doctrine of the state. 

•Aristotle's "Politics," III, 4, 3. 
""Crito," p. 50. 
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To us also, though we may discard that doctrine, the 
principle of obedience to law once laid down has a strong 
if not the same absolute claim, but our argument must 
be a different one. The general case is, of course, where 
the end secured by 'loyalty' outweighs in importance 
the end the law seems to contradict, primarily where 
disobedience would strike at the security of the state 
or tend seriously to weaken the habit of law-abidingness 
so essential to an ordered community. In that case, since 
the security of the state is indeed the basis of all moral 
life, since at the least it protects the 'life' without 
which the 'good life' is impossible, its claim is para- 
mount. An instance here, I think, would be the case of 
a country's going to war in what seemed to a minority 
an unjust cause. While the citizen whose ethical senti- 
ment is offended by that action must protest against it, 
and before the final decision do what he can to prevent 
it; yet, once the decision is taken and the issue becomes 
the very security of the state, it is his first duty to make 
that end his own. In such a case the political end may 
become simply and solely the ethical end, not being of 
itself coextensive, but rather in that conflict of ends 
which is the heart of every moral issue becoming estab- 
lished as the 'ought.' In a word, it is always 'con- 
science' — or whatever the inner principle of action be 
called — that is the ultimate court of appeal, even though 
it err. Because conscience is essentially individual, al- 
ways, however clarified, a particular perspective of the 
universal, we must always, in the analysis of conduct, 
remain at the point of view of the individual with his 
recognition of a common good. 

It is possible to misapprehend this point. It is in no 
sense an argument for 'individualism.' The indi- 
vidualism which followed Aristotle did not really solve 
Aristotle's problem, for while the Aristotelian view 
seemed to regard man simply as a member of a state, 
the post-Aristotelian philosophy regarded man simply 
as abstract individual, and as the latter being was 
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the greater abstraction of the two, the reaction, as may 
sometimes happen, represented less the true account. It 
had not yet become clear that the individuality asserted 
is a question more of freedom, of spontaneity of action, 
than of difference in action, that in fact the principle 
of freedom, instead of narrowing, really widens the area 
of the common will (so that political philosophy may 
find a certain satisfaction in regarding free and common 
action as ultimately identical). It may be admitted that 
none of the ancient thinkers had attained to what must 
be the center of any political theory, a clear doctrine of 
the general will, its character and its limitations. 
Aristotle, identifying the state with society, identified 
the general or common will of the state with the infinite 
complex of willing which is the life of society. Further, 
he at least did not use the term 'state' loosely, but 
clearly declared that a state was identified by its con- 
stitution. 11 Hence the problem. Aristotle saw the diffi- 
culty of reconciling the theory of the Hellenic state with 
the claim of individuality. The two were in fact in- 
compatible. The more adequate conception of individ- 
uality, the realization, that man is a member of the state 
and also something more, disposes of the Aristotelian 
problem by modifying the Aristotelian theory of the 
state. For either the 'goodness' of a citizen is not to 
be regarded solely in the light of state-claims, or else 
such goodness is to be distinguished from the true 
ethical goodness, and the good citizen, like the good 
economist and the good churchman, ceases to be 
identified with the good man. But in the latter case, 
if we talk of 'good economist' or 'good citizen,' we 
are really using the term 'good' in a specialized sense, 
and no true opposition is logically possible. There is 
therefore no possible conflict between ethics and politics; 
they cannot be regarded as opposing or even as distinct 
normative sciences. Even such a question as that of 

11 "Polities," m, 3, 9. 
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"priority" between the two, elaborately discussed, e. g., 
by Sidgwick, 12 is essentially meaningless. 

In conclusion we may indicate in a word what real 
problem underlies the false distinction made between 
ethics and politics. The inward character of ethical ac- 
tion obviously renders possible an opposition between 
the public or authoritative and an individual conception 
of some end of action. I have tried to show how obedi- 
ence, even to an alien political end, such obedience being 
calculated to further the ethical end, may often remain 
free or ethical. On the other hand, it is obvious that 
cases must arise where the motives inspiring such obedi- 
ence cease to bear, where the individual conception of 
the public good refuses to coincide with the state-con- 
ception. This is the real problem, — a problem that does 
occur, though perhaps rarely. Nor, after what has just 
been said regarding the nature of ethical action, can we 
agree with those thinkers (e. g., Plato and Spinoza) who 
held that it is in every case the individual's duty to 
suppress his own conviction in favor of that held by the 
community in general. It is noteworthy that these phi- 
losophers held a purely static view of political society, 
whereas perhaps the strongest argument in support of 
the individual's claim to obey his conscience is based 
on the developing, progressive character of society. As 
a community advances on its way, it must therefore 
move from one conception of the end to another. But 
the recognition of the broader, or the altered, end does 
not come as a revelation to a whole people or state at 
once. The way of change is from the smaller to the 
greater; the recognition moves from the individual to 
the society. It operates first at an individual point. It 
would seem that there are cases where both the antago- 
nistic views are right, where the state is justified in sup- 
pressing what seems a destructive doctrine, and where 
the individual, believing it to mean not destruction but 

a "Methods of Ethics," Chap. I, 2. 
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a better reconstruction, cannot choose but maintain it. 
Was not the Athenian state as much justified in banish- 
ing Anaxagoras and in putting Socrates to death as the 
Roman state in seeking to drive out foreign cults? 1S All 
new gospels are not true. What is there in the end but 
experience to test their truth? The fact of progress, or 
of change, involves a certain relativity in ethics, and out 
of the heart of relativity springs the true ethical problem. 

The state must at least maintain its law, however 
'conscientious' the objection of the individual. The 
individual must seek to be loyal to the ethical end, even 
when, in rare cases, such loyalty is incompatible with 
obedience. Considering the function of the state and its 
importance, the cases where disobedience would be 
the greater loyalty must indeed be rare, but, considering 
the difficulty of realizing self-government, the cases 
where obedience finds its ethical justification only in a 
consideration of the greater as opposed to the lesser 
good, may not be inconsiderable. 

E. M. MacTver. 

University op Aberdeen. 



" On political, i. e., not on religious grounds. 



